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The man paced up and down and around through the 
rough little hemlock house sitting cock-eyed on the edge 
of the road. His wife, heavy with child, moved slowly 
and reproachfully about at her tasks. He cast uneasy 
glances at her. It was hard on her. The woods were 
hard on women. Just now, things were in a mess with 


her that way and their not being able to get into the 
house where they were to settle down. 

Everything would begin right if only the mill mana- 
ger would get his family of red-haired daughters out 
of the big house on the other side of the spring, as he 
had promised. Then, in short order, they would move, 
tear down this shack so that no squatters could take 
it, and settle down in good earnest. 

His six-year-old daughter, his only daughter, sat in 
the little red rocking-chair that he had given her three 
Christmases ago, watching him pace up and down, watch- 
ing her mother move heavily about the house. A thought- 
ful little thing. She was probably thinking about school. 
She had just begun when they came down into the woods. 
She was too tiny yet to walk the long rough mile to 
Town. But she was quick, with a sound head on those 
little shoulders. She would make it up soon enough. 

His slow burdened pacing filled the place, pushed the 
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air up to the rough browned rafters, into the dusky 
furthest corners of the room. His well-fashioned strong 
body smoldered in its casing of coarse work clothes, 
thrusting its inactivity out from it in smoke jetties. 

He had a feeling of exultation, in spite of forebod- 
ing; of guilty exultation. At last he had got back into 
the forest. Why back, he did not know. Certainly he 
had worked at times, ever since he was a young fellow, 
taking out timber. It was when he was seeing about 
a timber job that he had met his wife, a teacher like 
himself. And after they had been married, he had 
kept on working in the forest when he wasn’t teaching. 
But that was for short spells, summers. That was 
throwing a bone now and then to the hungry dog within 
him. Now he had a full meal. He was here in the 
forest for good. His family was here. His work was 
here. 

Almost suffocating was his excitement at having some- 
how got back into a place where the backbone of him 
fitted in rightly, snugly, so that it could carry a man 
with ease. A tall, strong, well-rooted tree, he swayed 
rhythmically in the wind. What mattered that the rest 
of him stung with the pricks of lighter maladjustments? 

The house was quiet, too quiet, ominous almost, with 
the child sitting so still, with his wife moving heavily 
quiet about her work, with the youngest child asleep in 
another room. He could hear the soughing of the forest, 
a broken banner of sound, down from the tree-filled space 
behind the house, the passing of it over the house down 
to the tree-filled space back of the barn, down softer 
and far away to the wide creek. The house was dark, 
with the darkness of the overcast sky without, of his 
wife heavy with child within, with the darkness of his 
active girl sitting quiet in her worn chair. 

‘‘Papa, why can’t we have any butter?”’ 

Her clear child’s voice laid him open, drew blood. He 
moved over to her swiftly, his brow wrinkling. 
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‘‘Haven’t I told you that I can’t get any butter? We 
haven’t the money. It takes money to get butter.”’ 

She started out of her chair away from him but he 
caught her, roughly careful, and gave her a few light 
spanks. He felt her stiffen against him in his arms, 
hold her breath, fight him off. She did not cry. He. 
put her down. 

‘‘Now will you ask for butter again?’’ 

‘*‘No, papa.”’ 

She went out of the front door and sat on the door- 
step with the wind blowing chilly about her small sturdy 
form. He saw her, from where he stood, look up at the 
gloomy sky, turning her face up the dirt road towards 
Goff’s Mill and down the curve of the dirt road towards 
Town. He went suddenly and shut the door with a 
loud bang. 

He paced up and down in a maze of shame and ter- 
ror, with his brown hard hands clenched behind him, 
his gaze on the splintering boards of the bare floor. He 
felt his wife exuding reproach from a child-filled body. 
He turned his mind to his work. ‘‘If only we were 
in the other house! I’ve got those two young fellows 
that I could keep going clear on into the winter. But they 
won’t stay at Bowser’s. They don’t get enough to eat. 
There’s not much room here. They could bunk with 
the boys and me upstairs, but I hate to ask her. If 
Henderson doesn’t move out soon, they’ll have to come 
here. I’ll have to ask her to-night.’’ 

He went out and stood on the doorstep. His little 
daughter looked up at him with a strange, fearsome 
expression. He said, ‘‘Better run in, Annie. It’s cold 
for a little girl out here.’? She got up soberly and went 
into the house. 

He stood looking at the thick dark forest that enclosed 
the cleared space where the little house sat with spring 
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and springhouse near and past them the big house with 
its blue front door an impudent patch against the 
weatherstained hemlock boards. There was a confu- 
sion of sounds from branches waving, moving back and 
forth incessantly. There was a sound of water, of the 
far off rush of the wide swift mill stream, of dozens of 
small streams tumbling down the sides of the hills in 
haste to get to the wide creek. He was wrapped in the 
confusion of sounds. Boundless forest stretching out 
on all sides for two hundred miles with only mills and 
knots of houses enclosed in it! Enough work here for 
aman! A lifetime of work. 

He went in, lost to his wife’s eternal reproach, lost 
to the steady contemplation of his small daughter. In 
his strong tough-muscled body, an oak in strength, his 
heart burned like a coal that gave off smoke inside of 
him, choking him. Was his heart from his father’s 
people, dark charcoal burners up in the Black Forest? 
His brown tough hands ached to shape things that could 
be used out of trees. Were his hands from his mother’s 
people, blue-eyed waggoners from Saxony? 

He went to the small upper right-hand drawer of the 
old walnut press, took out some shaped pieces of wood 
and began whittling at them with his pocket knife, 
stopping now and then to hold them this way and that, 
whittling and fitting them together. 

He had been lost. He had been lost all his life and 
for some time before that. Now he had found himself. 
His blood carrying bits of charcoal, his hands fumbling 
to shape things, had brought him here into the forest. 
And with him his wife, three sons, and a daughter, and 
a fourth son. With the fourth son he had come here. 
As principal of the Five Points school, he could not earn 
enough money for a fourth son. Over that head, the 
money simply refused to stretch back again to the first 
one. And there was no more money to be had, without 
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more education, from teaching. He knew that. Know- 
ing, he had cast around desperately. Offer came, like 
a miracle, of a three years’ timber job, if he would move 
down into the woods. He would have a roof free over 
his head, rich cleared soil to grow garden stuff in, woods 
full of game and berries, streams with fish, a good school 
within walking distance for his children. Could any- 
thing be better for a man in his position? 

There was something exactly right about it,— that 
is, after things once got settled and the job shaped it- 
self up. 

He went on whittling and fitting the parts together. 
The three older boys came home from school, brought 
in wood, fetched water from the spring. The youngest 
boy awoke, toddled about, playing with bits of wood, 
shavings, with his smirking flat rag doll. Supper was 
put on the table. Subdued children’s voices spoke about 
lessons and what the teacher said. The dishes were 
cleared. The little ones were put to bed; the big ones 
studied their lessons. 

‘*T think I’ll go over now and see if I ean find out 
when Henderson’s going to get his family out,’’ he said 
to his wife. ‘‘I’m going to lose those two young Canucks 
of mine if I can’t take them in. They don’t get enough 
toeat. I told them I’d take them in here if things weren’t 
just the way they are, with you feeling bad and such 
a little place.’’ 

He was like a child in trouble, trying unsuccessfully 
to keep it to himself, not bother anyone with it. He 
raised his eyes guiltily to hers that looked sadly upon 
him out from her own trouble. 

“Tf they’d be willing to put up with things as they 
are . . . I could cook for them a little while.’’ 

The mask of reproach, badly made, broke all over 
her face. Through the innumerable breaks welled out 
something that poured over him like healing balm. 
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In the night the storm broke. The lightning zigzag- 
ged across the sky, breaking the little house again and 
again into fragments with its terrifying forks of light. 
The thunder rolled incessantly to the furthest imagin- 
able reaches of the world. The trees crashed, groaned, 
sighed eternally. 

He heard the sharp frightened voice of his small 
daughter breaking a moment of calm. ‘‘No, mama, I 
want to go to papa. Please, please, mama, let me go 
to papa’s bed.’’ 

He sat up, receiving her trembling little body in its 
thick flannelette nightgown. ‘‘Are you afraid of the 
thunder? Never mind. It won’t hurt you. It’s just a 
bad noise.’’ He helped her into bed, tucked the covers 
carefully around her. ‘‘Papa’ll take care of you.’’ 

He lay back, with his heart that had burned so long 
like a coal consuming him turned into jelly. A great 
peace enveloped him while the heavens crashed about 
the house, torrents of rain fell smiting the roof, and 
the forest moaned, distorting its limbs in anguish. 

2 

They were in the big house, where there was a living 
room, kitchen, storeroom, and a warm bedroom for the 
women and little folk downstairs; and a great attic up- 
stairs, big enough for a score of men folk. The baby 
had come, another boy, lusty and vociferous. Tardily 
on his heels came the spring, with sunshine, blue sky, 
new green leaves, birds, delicate flowers, faster rushing 
waters. His wife was quite recovered. Lightened of 
her burden, she moved swiftly about the house from 
early morning until late at night, cooking, cleaning, 
washing, keeping house and children shining. 

The men said they had never been so well taken care 
of. They were a good gang he had gathered together, 
strong, well-set-up men, clean and decent about the 
house and with the children. They consumed prodi- 
gious quantities of food; and they turned out unex- 
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ampled amounts of work. They made a name for them- 
selves for food and work. 

He could hardly wait for morning to come; he was 
miserably uneasy until he got out into the forest. There 
he became sure of himself, of everything, directing his 
men, working along with them, making the forest hum 
with the activity of felling trees, trimming them up, peel- 
ing off the juicy bark, piling it in neat stacks, severing 
the naked trunks with the well-filed crosscut saw into 
exactly the right length of logs. He knew how to pre- 
vent waste, to take out a tree without spoiling any of 
the young ones around it, to mark the bark in correct 
lengths, ease it off without smashing it. 

After the spring term of school was over, the boys 
brought the dinner and helped a bit, learning the ways 
of things in the woods. A year more and they would be 
a great help; a year or two later, a gang themselves. 
It was like a picnic sitting there in the thick woods with 
his men, eating the wholesome food his wife had pre- 
pared, taking long draughts of water from a clear spring 
in the shadow of a gray rock. 

Sometimes he wandered off by himself, and stood and 
looked at the great walls of rhododendron massed along 
the swift creek. His heart lifted up towards the Creator 
of all this. He thought of his youthful ideals, of his 
struggles for his family that seemed now in the full 
flower of yielding return. With the forest swaying about 
him, clean and fresh, he felt quite drunk. He went back 
to his men and worked furiously with them the rest of 
the day. 

He came home at dusk, often long after the rest, 
sweat-stained and weary, with his blood like slow thick 
wine in his veins. 

In the fall the men went away, reluctantly, to get 
winter’s work, promising to return in the spring with the 
sap. The children were in school. With the two gray 
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mules he took out timber that he had cut, bringing it 
down over corduroy roads to the mill. 

He planned while he worked alone in the woods. The 
boys would keep on going to school winters and help 
in the woods summers. His children would get a better 
education than he had. With an education they could 
do well for themselves. There was a great deal to be 
got from books, about the sources of things, for example. 
To go back and find out causes, clear back to the begin- 
ning, that exercised a man’s mind, made it work better 
on everything. 

At night when the wind moaned about the house, while 
the children did their lessons or played jackstraws and 
ate apples, while his wife mended stockings and trousers 
or taught the children part songs, he figured. He covered 
sheet after sheet of paper with figures and became light- 
hearted and gay about what he could do. After the 
children were in bed, he told his wife just how bloom- 
ing his prospects were. 

In the daytime, he had a sense of fear that what had 
looked so fair and clear on paper was coming out dif- 
ferently in terms of food and clothing. He was not 
coming out with anything beside his bare living, for all 
his phenomenal work, his good gang of men. The woods 
that had seemed so boundless, that were boundless, were 
shrinking for him. His job was going to be through 
on better than schedule time. He was not getting enough 
for his work. The Company had him. Another summer 
like the last and he would be finished with the job. There 
was no chance for a better job here where he had settled 
down so comfortably. He would have to look other ways. 
He tried to think what those other ways might be. 

He wrote finally to his brother, well-to-do, a timber 
and oil man, without children. The brother answered 
at once, contrasting jocularly his own childless state 
with the child-burdened lot of the other and suggesting 
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that one of the sons be sent along to him to be brought 
up and made heir to whatever he had. 

That was an answer he had never thought of, that 
wasn’t to be thought of, unless the boy himself P 
Yes, if he could better the lot of one of his children, 
then he must. It would certainly be Gerald, the second 
one. He had a bookkeeping head, would fit in best with 
his uncle’s ways. He would tell the boy and let him 
deecide for himself. 

He was relieved of a load of bad feeling when Gerald 
pooh-poohed the offer. Why should he leave home to 
go and live with a strange uncle? 

The summer passed quickly, with a new gang, not 
quite so good as the first. The work went well, at that, 
so well that it was plain the job would be over before 
the summer itself. He did not want to work any longer 
with the Company, if he could help it. There was too 
little left after the bills at their store were reckoned up 
against his work. He could never get any cash from 
them. 

Both of the older boys, big and strong, were giving 
him trouble. They hated working in the woods in sum- 
mer, acted as though they were imposed upon, wanted 
to fool with their own traps. They did not seem to care 
for an education; they had spoken of stopping school. 
He was afraid they were getting in with the wrong kind 
of boys. 

He wrote to his brother, asking him for his old violin, 
for Richard. That would help steady the boy. He had 
a decided bent for music. He could tune up a violin 
without anyone’s showing him how. Old Flint had of- 
fered to give him lessons when he had a de ‘ent instru- 
ment to play on. Why did the boys hate the woods so? 
Just as he had hated his father’s farm when he was a 
boy. 

In the autumn, his wife talked seriously with him. 
Couldn’t he see that it was impossible for her to keep 
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on like that, having men live at the house, waiting on 
them and cooking for them? 

Yes, he could see that it was hard on her. But it was 
impossible for him to get good men unless they had a 
good place to stay and good food to eat. 

Couldn’t he see that he was coming out in the hole, 
feeding his men up like that, spending all the money he 
made on keeping them? 

‘‘But we’re kept, too. We’ve our house and food 
and clothes.’’ 

‘‘What else have we?’’? Her bitterness bewildered 
him. 

‘““What else?’?’ He was puzzled, angry. Of course, 
she had always wanted a piano to keep on with her 
music. ‘‘I’d like to give you many things, but I’m a 
poor man. A man has to keep his family. I couldn’t 
make enough at teaching and so I took this work that I 
knew how to do. I’m doing the best I can.’’ 

He thought with jealousy, with anger at himself, 
of her people, her father, a village man, retired farmer, 
with properties, living on rents, deacon in the church, 
hail-fellow with everyone. He knew that she was com- 
paring him with her father. 

‘‘T’m sorry, El. I guess I give you a pretty hard life.’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll do the best we can. Couldn’t you get the 
people round about us to work for you, the Rannies, 
the Bowsers?”’ 

He thought of the shiftless Rannies with their clumsy 
hands. ‘‘They would smash more timber than they took 
out.’ 

‘*Dave, don’t you think maybe you’re too careful with 
the timber?’’ 

“‘Too careful!’? He looked at her amazedly. 

‘*No one else is so careful about saving young timber. 
You waste a lot of time that way. What do those men 
care whether you smash a few young trees now and 
then ?’’ 
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‘‘There’s no good comes of spoiling young timber. 
I wouldn’t let any be spoiled if they were mine and I 
won’t no matter whose they are. A tree .. .’’ He 
became silent, filled suddenly with cold, unexplainable 
fury. His hurting eyes saw only trees, trunks of young 
trees, innumerable, lifting up in unbroken dignity. 

‘“You could try the Rannies, anyway. Whatever you 
got out of them would be clear gain. We wouldn’t be 
feeding them.’’ 

Maybe if he stood over them all the time, threatened 
them the way he did about keeping the springs clean. 

. “T’ll try them, but I’m afraid they’re not much 
good. I thought the boys would help me out, but they 
seem to hate woods.”’ 

‘‘They’re only young boys, Dave.”’’ 

‘*Yes, you always take their part. They’re boys, but 
I’m trying to make men out of them, educate them, 
teach them to work.’’ 

Now his wife was silent. He grew bitter. Poison 
boiled up in him, spread its fumes all through him. 
‘*She sets them against me,’’ he thought. He was in a 
gloomy swamp; the ground gave under him, and he had 
to go on. 

He made a new contract with the Company to take out 
timber, working as best he could, with or without helpers. 

The winter came and passed. He worked alone with 
the two gray mules, pulling logs out over the snow- 
packed roads, working betimes in the mill. His wife 
wrote long letters home and received long letters writ- 
ten in purple ink from her father and mother. They 
sent an enormous box full of all sorts of things for the 
house, material for clothing for the children, toys. He 
resented it. 

The children were always needing clothes, especially 
shoes. His wife waited until they were all in bed to 
ask him to get the things they needed the next time he 
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went to town. He dreaded for evening to come, and 
went to bed before the children to escape being asked 
for something for them. His family was an enormous 
egg-sac attached to his back. He carried the awkward, 
heavy thing around with him wherever he went. Only 
when he was working with all of his strength, alone 
in the woods, could he get rid of his burden — or some- 
times on Sunday in church. 

Suddenly Richard stopped school and went to work 
with his father. He was tired of being beholden for a 
living. He went to work stubbornly, without spirit, kept 
himself aloof from his father, not speaking unless he 
was spoken to, then quarreling, and being reproved, 
glowering and muttering. Not to be outdone, Gerald 
stopped school and went to work in the woods, too. 

There was no peace now for him at all. His boys 
took from him the peace that he had in his work. Richard 
continually accused him of favoring Gerald. The two 
had pitched battles and he punished both of them. 

The summer came. He tried to press the Rannies 
into the work, but one by one he gave them up. Both 
Richard and Gerald helped him, then, with some show 
of good will. The third boy, Oliver, greased the slide 
for the logs to slip down and packed shingles in the 
mill when they were short a man, earning his clothes. 

There was to be another baby. His wife went home 
in September to see her family and returned with every- 
thing she needed for the time when it came. He tried 
to be glad that she had her father and mother to go to. 
He would show her that he could do his part. He 
tramped for miles looking for a hired girl. He and 
Richard, in armed truce, built a new room on the house 
for her and lined it with apple-blossom covered paper. 

The boy made him fairly beside himself, strutting 
around as though he were the man of the house for his 
mother. She had done that, of course, always taking 
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his part. Anyway, the boy was getting on in his music, 
spent his evenings alone in his mother’s bedroom with 
the night light burning, wailing away on his violin at 
the exercises old Flint set him. 

The baby came, a girl. Things settled down into an 
accepted routine. The boys behaved better all around. 
He heard that a first rate violin teacheer lived in a 
village forty miles away, and went ’round to the families 
in town who were interested in music to get together 
their boys in a class to share the expense so that Richard 
would have a real chance at music, and tramped the forty 
miles to make arrangements. 

The very day after he came back, Richard stood him 
out in sauciness and he had to whip the boy, big as he 
was. Richard said, ‘‘You’ll never whip me again. I’m 
going to leave this house tomorrow.”’ 

If the boy went, he’d have to let him. He would never 
keep him against his will. With a grim laugh he said, 
‘‘All right, you can go. But you’ll be glad to come 
back.’’ 

Richard came back but it was only to bring papers 
to be signed for his going to sea. His father signed 
with a hand that trembled for what it set its seal to. 
‘‘ Just as I had got such a good violin teacher for him!’’ 
his sore heart mourned. 

That summer Gerald went to his uncle to see whether 
or not he wanted to be adopted. 

Well, here he was in the forest. He had his wife and 
children still, an older son who wasn’t strong but obedi- 
ent and willing, two little boys and two little girls. He 
had a gray mule to help him. The boys had let one 
of those good helpers hurt himself so that it had to be 
killed. 

He worked alone in the forest. At times he had a high 
peace. He thought of God and his ways, of how things 
were created. He thought that perhaps sometimes 
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people would not need to eat food but could live just by 
absorbing through their skins what was round about 
them, the soft air of the forest, emanations from the 
branches of trees, the essence of the song bird. All 
things were possible with God. 

He went to church on Sundays in his shabby best black 
suit. He felt sorry that his wife would never go with 
him. He would have liked her walking by his side up 
through the forest, sitting beside him in the high shin- 
ing pew. He would have liked her to hear what the min- 
ister said and talk about it with him on the way home. 
But she said, ‘‘Who would get the dinner, if I went to 
church?’’ 

He whittled away on his patent. He called it that now. 
It was most ingenious. Some day when he could get 
the money together, he was going to have it patented. 
He showed it to two or three men who ought to know 
about such things. They said he should make a lot of 
money out of it,— only he must make sure that nothing 
like it had been patented before. He found out later, 
when he had the thing quite in shape that it had already 
been patented. But he couldn’t let it alone. He kept 
on whittling away. Maybe he’d get something different 
out of it, better. 

He thought of his boys. ‘‘If only both of them had 
stayed on with me here, we might have made something 
good out of it,’’ he often said to himself while he worked 
alone in the woods, winter and summer and winter again. 

He was doing the best he could. He fed his family 
and clothed them. His children were in school. Annie 
was the best of them all. She would go a long way in 
education. 


3 
Early in the spring his wife had a letter from her 
people calling her home. Her father was very sick. 
He asked for her, night and day. Hurriedly she packed 
a few things together and started off, taking with her the 
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toddling little girl. Ann and Oliver must stay on in 
school and take good care of the house and the two 
small boys. 

Her father had always been good to her. It was right 
for her to go and she must stay as long as it was neces- 
sary. But it was hard on a man, very hard. Soberly 
and patiently he went every day to the woods, taking 
the smallest boy with him, clumsily fixing the noonday 
lunch. Often he stopped working, without knowing it, 
and stood leaning on his ax with his eyes fixed on the 
mossy surface of some long fallen log or searching the 
sky with its high sailing clouds. Then his small son 
pulled at him, he saw where he was, and started work- 
ing again. 

The two little boys had whooping cough and measles. 
He stayed at home and took care of them, awkwardly, 
patiently. He wrote to his wife, ‘‘The doctor says 
they aren’t very sick. I think I can take care of them 
all right.’’ He did not reprove Ann and Oliver when 
they burned the food. He felt listless, did not enjoy 
his meals. He thought, ‘‘Maybe I am going to have 
measles.’’ 

At the end of ten weeks, when school was quite over, 
his wife was back with new clothes for the children all 
around, and a fine lace-trimmed nightgown for the 
young daughter. There was no telling how long her 
father would lie in bed. He would never get up again, 
that was certain. He wanted her near him. She felt 
it was her duty. He had deeded her the big roomy house 
just across from his own place so that they would have 
a roof free over their heads, just as they had here in 
the woods. 

She set about packing. He watched her, unwilling to 
comprehend. 

‘‘We’ll be much better off; living there in town we 
can be like other people,’’ she said. 

‘“You don’t mean, El, that you’re going there to live?’’ 
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‘What else? What’s the house for if not to live in? 
What good is it to us to stay here?’’ 

‘‘But my work’s here. As long as I want it. I’m 
just beginning to see the light now on this job. We’ll 
come out this year with something to the good.’’ 

‘‘We’ll never come out to the good here. You can 
get something to do there. You have a good head for 
mathematics. You can get a first rate position as a book- 
keeper. I know people who will recommend you, if I ask 
them to. We’ll be somebody, not nothing as we are here. 
Can’t you see that we can’t live like this any longer?’’ 

‘*A bookkeeper!’’ Sitting at a desk inside all day 
long. The words slipped out of her mouth easily, a 
long glittering chain that fastened him to a post. Teach- 
ing, — that had been something. At least you were your 
own master. But a bookkeeper! 

He sat down in a chair and leaned heavily on his 
elbow on the round table at which the children sat to 
get their lessons. He saw the worn oak surface, the 
grain of the hard wood. He knew that she was going, 
that they were going. He said to her ineffectually, 
‘*You’re crippling me. You’re taking my work away 
from me.’’ 

She stood looking down at him in dismay, folding and 
unfolding some garment in her hands. 

His head whirred. There were branches crashing 
against each other as though there were a great storm 
in the forest. Away from the forest! To a village! 
Her village. There were factories in the city nearby. 
Perhaps he would have to work in a factory. She had 
had a house given her, her house, not a rough dwelling 
like this, but a plastered house, painted, with neat fruit 
trees in the garden. Money, her father probably would 
give her, too. She had taken herself away — puff — just 
like that, to be with her father. Why shouldn’t he give 
her money? He had it to give. 
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She was going where she wanted to go, where she be- 
longed, to her own village. He knew it. There was a 
way for her there now. But her way was not his way. 
He knew that, too, in spite of his confusion, his bewilder- 
ment, the torture of his wrenching. 

She moved away from him, beginning swiftly to get 
things together. 

He heard light, quick, gay footsteps, a high, clear, 
singing voice. ‘‘I’m going to high school in the city.’’ 
His daughter, well on to thirteen now, came skipping in. 
‘“‘T’m going to high . . .’’ She saw her father, stopped 
short. He felt her eyes upon him with the curious 
searching expression that he had known a thousand times 
from her since she was a tiny child sitting in a red rock- 
ing chair. He was dumb, could not stir. She tiptoed 
past him on into the bedroom where her mother was. 

As she passed, his heart felt lighter. Yes, she would 
go to school in the city. His mind clutched that. True, 
she could have stayed here two years more, but it was 
better to get started right in a real city school. His 
daughter in school. His wife to her father, to her vil- 
lage, where she would be happy. And he? 

He tried to plan, casting his shaken mind in a des- 
perate gesture far out over the world. People did all 
sorts of things. He had heard the other day about a 
man who had picked up and gone to Alaska. Perhaps 
he could do that, just pick up and go somewhere where 
there was a chance of doing a big thing, something all 
at once, which would produce a large sum of money, as 
in mining. He’d see how things shaped up when he 
got to her village. If she was taken care of, there was 
no telling what he could do. In Alaska there were forests, 
boundless forests. Maybe he’d stake a claim there, have 
his own forest, say his say about his own trees, how 
they were to be cut, what they were to be used for. The 
trees would be larger there, virgin timber, some of them 
immense! 
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His wife appeared in the doorway. ‘‘We haven’t 
much time, Dave. I think we ought to have a couple of 
big packing boxes.”’ 

He got up heavily. ‘‘I’ll see if one of the teams will 
bring them down from town to-night. I’ll have to go 
up there anyway and close things up.’’ 

He put on his hat and coat, went to the walnut press 
and took out some papers from the upper right hand 
drawer. Then he went out of the door and down the 
plank walk to the road. He walked slowly down the curve 
around the shaggy foothill to the creek where the mill 
sat, silent now, looking at the forest that he knew as 
he knew nothing else. ‘‘There I took out the best that 
ever was taken out,’’ he thought. ‘‘Up there in five years 
there will be a nice bit. If all this weren’t touched for 
twenty years and I could see it then!”’ 

On the bridge he paused and gazed long at the uselessly 
rushing water. 





RED GERANIUM 


By Rut LECHLITNER 


My neighbor lives in this gray house of stone, 
Round which the wind, with sharp, unmellowed moan 
Rasps raw and withered. . . . See, she hurries by, 
Gaunt form erect, eyes, bitter, cold, and dry. 

Her wiry skirt scrapes stiffly on the ground; 
The dead grass bristles palely up around. 

Perhaps her face and life I would forget; 

I do not like her chill, drab house; and yet — 
She has a little window by the stair, 
And keeps a red geranium blooming there. 











TWO PORTRAITS 


By Jay G. SiemunpD 
SEXTON 


Today he dare not let his eyes 
Drift to the river’s pebbled bar; 
His rod and lures must be put aside 
And the belfry pigeons wander far. 


Sundays must see his battered form 
Go down the path which leads away 

From that whittled bench where kindred souls 
Have met to spend their clockless day. 


Down past the hillside where his dead, 
With neighbor dead, mould side by side 
He limps his heavy-booted way 
To summon all the countryside. 


How many times across this sill 

He has watched the same ones come to pray, 
Wonderjng in his year-logged brain 

Why men were silent on this day. 


How often he has curved his palms 
Around the rope to sound his bell, 

Dreaming of silent sunfish pools 
While others cringed at talk of hell! 








SCOURGE 


He has built a pyre on his feed-lot hill — 
Its rancid smoke sends ribbons to the sky; 
What solace can be offered now to him 
Who finds his dreams all shattered by a scourge 
Which flung its curse upon his barn and sty? 


Were this the year’s first plague he might be brought 
To see that sun above his wind-break’s crest, 

But since the drifts turned mist in early spring 

It seems some evil charm of death has worked 
Until it choked the hope within his breast. 


One needs abundant faith to tide him through 

The span of snow-days when the fields are wrapped, 
But if his herds are thinned when seed-time comes 
And he must spade deep graves at foaling time, 

His heart is sickened and his soul is sapped. 


Now after toiling down the parching rows 

All summer through with furrow-weary tread, 
He hears in answer to his whispered prayers 
No sound of clicking hoofs about his pens, 

And he is wordless like his creature dead. 














BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Dark Tower, by Francis Brett Youne. (Knopf, $2.50.) 
This novel is a rare treat for the reader who is as fond of place 
description as I am. The region which affords the background 
of the action is that of the Welsh border, and it is presented at 
different seasons, under varying conditions, with extraordinary 
vividness and with very genuine emotional contribution to the 
story. Indeed this novel is to some extent, like The Return of 
the Native, one in which nature is recognized as a character, and 
not a minor one. In this, I own my great pleasure. 

The people of Mr. Young’s book are vivid and emotionally 
potent, too. They live in memory: Judith, and the Merediths, 
and most of all the strangely different brothers Grosmont, the 
survivors of a family which has no longer its proper work to do 
in the world. 

The structure of The Dark Tower is very interesting. The 
story is pieced together from several angles in a fashion which 
is very ingenious — perhaps too much so for the best effect of the 
novel as a whole, since the structure attracts attention to itself. 
On the whole, however, this is a sound and worthy piece of work. 

o. 3. Fs 


Royal Highness, by THomas Mann. (Knopf $2.50). Royal 
Highness is a valuable addition to the canon of books by Thomas 
Mann now available in English. Possessing neither the poign- 
ancy of Death in Venice nor the majestic sweep and power of 
Buddenbrooks, this novel is nevertheless possessed of a very 
definite merit. This lies in the fact that it makes marvellously 
real and understandable the whole attitude and emotional out- 
look of royalty. Such people as the members of the Grand 
Ducal family which appear in its pages are to the average 
American reader as remote from experience as Cerberus or 
the pterodactyl. These half legendary, half historical monsters 
the genius of Thomas Mann brings into the light of ordinary 
human nature shaped by extraordinary experience. And this 
may well be noted: the process is not one of reduction; it is 
merely one of humanizing explanation. The Grand Ducal 
personages, fabulous no longer but concrete and comprehended, 
become men and women of profound dramatic significance. 
The result is an absorbing and powerful novel which has a 
peculiar historical significance. J.T. F. 
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Collected Poems of H. D. (Boni and Liveright, $2.50.) This is 
a collection in one charming volume of Mrs. Aldington’s Sea 
Garden, Hymen, and Heliodora. It is scarcely necessary to say at 
this date that H. D. succeeds almost miraculously in achieving 
poignance for her lines through methods chiefly imagistic. I 
prefer, however, to forget the shibboleths of the contemporary 
criticism of poetry, and to rejoice in the extraordinarily delicate, 
clean, sharp effectiveness of the verses of this crystal-clear 
Sappho of our twentieth century. . . . This book is pure 
Greek, and a very striking product in modern poetry movements. 
, I enjoy the masque of ‘‘Hymen”’ as much as anything 
in it. F. L. M. 


Washington Irving, Esquire, Ambassador at Large from the New 
World to the Old. By Grorce S. Hetuman. (Knopf, $4.) 
Here is a lovely piece of work. To begin with, the book is beauti- 
fully made, so that one begins to like it before one reads a line. 
Leigh Hunt relates an extreme instance when he tells of seeing 
Lamb ‘‘give a kiss to an old folio,’’ but why not? Beautiful 
books inspire lasting affection. 

But the biography is itself a good one. Mr. Hellman has 
turned up no little new material, and he reconstructs a Wash- 
ington Irving that is more human and on the whole more im- 
portant than Pierre Irving’s figure of legend. He shows us 
plainly enough what most people have long suspected — that so 
gallant and sentimental a gentleman as Irving had more than 
one woman in his life after the pathetic death of his betrothed. 
And Mr. Hellman does this without really proving that Irving 
proposed marriage to any but Matilda Hoffman herself and to 
Emily Foster,— episodes already set forth by other writers. 
Mr. Hellman’s success is a matter of emphasis and perspective. 
I am grateful to him, moreover, for being plain about Irving’s 
religious reactions: certainly the effort of the Sleepy Hollow 
church to make the author of ‘‘Rip’’ a kind of church-saint is 
an odd bit of irony that would have tickled the good Irving to 
many quiet chuckles. 

Of course, Mr. Hellman cannot write as well as Charles Dudley 
Warner, whose 7rving is one of the ornaments of the American 
Men of Letter series, nor does he give much attention to literary 
criticism, as Warner, or document voluminously, as Pierre Irv- 
ing; but he gives us a more adequate portrait than either of these 
biographers, and a readable book withal. F. L. M. 
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If Today Have No Tomorrow, by OLIVE GILBREATH. (Dutton, 
$2.00). This book is interesting for at least two things: its 
emphasis on the fascination of Russia for the Anglo-Saxon, 
and its impressive pictures of Russia during the revolution. 

Miss Gilbreath owns a ‘“‘lifetime love’’ for Russia, and the 
richness of detail in the book reveals her intimate knowledge 
of the country both before and during war times. The hero 
of the story is Michael Acar, a young man of English birth 
and education, who has inherited a number of factories and 
estates in and about Moscow. When war breaks out, the War 
Office in London asks him to stay in Moscow to represent Eng- 
lish interests there instead of enlisting, as he prefers to do. 
Here with a few Russian friends and the English, French and 
Scotch military men that get into the city he passes the winter 
of the revolution — the days of rioting in the streets, and of 
the Bolsheviki mob-law when a general massacre seems im- 
minent. The story of his perplexities and alternate hope and 
despair form the heart of the novel. His Anglo-Saxon code 
adjusts itself less easily to the topsy-turvy state of affairs than 
does the Russian creed of ‘‘seizing the moment.’’ 

Bits of pleasant description reveal the charm of the country 
—the summer days at Lovely Meadows, ‘‘the faint hill of the 
Urals shadowing the snow with a deep violet.’’ The style is 
attractive, and the book is interesting and impressive through- 
out. 

V8 ms 


The Grace of Lambs, by Manuet Komrorr. (Boni & Liverlight, 
$2.00). Manuel Komroff is for me one of the chief discoveries 
of the past year. He is both thinker and artist, and his stories, 
shaped as they are almost inevitably by their content, strike 
each a true and fine note. There is variety in this first collection : 
the title story deals with a Chinese philosophical concept as 
ancient as profound; ‘‘The Beating of the Reed’’ is filled with 
grotesque humor; ‘‘How It Feels to Be Free’’ is simple and 
powerful and sombre. 

Mr. Komroff is American-born, of Russian extraction; he 
edited an English paper in Russia during the revolution; he 
is now employed in a New York publishing office. I have great 
interest and no little confidence in his future achievement. 


F. L. M. 
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The Silver Stallion, by James Brancu CaBett. (McBride, 
$2.50). And thus the Biography grows! The new volume fits 
snugly into its place, following Figures of Earth, and Cabell 
enthusiasts are granted a few more hours of delight. I wonder 
how many of them will open the book, as I did, with secret 
fear that the deft hand may have faltered; most of them will 
close it agreeing with me that the magician is yet master of 
his enchantments. To be sure, this book is less potent than 
Jurgen or Figures of Earth. But that is largely because no 
single robustious personality disports himself throughout its 
pages. It is inevitable that in reporting the disasters which 
overtake Dom Manuel’s nine survivors of the fellowship of the 
Silver Stallion there should be some slight inequalities of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. But the book contains as much of 
comedy as its predecessors; it is indeed more Rabelaisian in 
details, though not in spirit. And there are the same heart- 
stopping moments of sheer beauty; the same devastating and 
ironic cosmology is expressed in vivid parables that are strange 
and diverting. In short, Horvendile is himself. May he devise 
all that he has intended, with such embroideries, such scholia 
and literary afterthoughts, as may seem good to him, before he 
follows the nine heroes and their master! Such is the hearty 
wish of one who yet begs to remain (most of the time) a 
humble realist. 
é. FF. 
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